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A METHOD IN ASSIGNING THEME SUBJECTS 



LUCY H. Mcdonald 

High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 



The subjects in the following list are those of a set of composi- 
tions I received recently from my tenth-grade pupils. They 
made these subjects and others from the general one of "Persian 
Rugs." In the classroom I assisted them to individual effort by 
arousing them to interest in the general subject. 

First, I had a number of beautiful Persian rugs brought to the 
classroom from merchants who gladly lent them. I encouraged 
the pupils' natural admiration of the rugs, and led them to notice 
any similarity or differences in designs, colors, etc. I told them 
a few facts relating to this "home industry": that it is closely 
connected with the life of this eastern people; that each rug repre- 
sents to the people much of beauty, comfort, and religious devo- 
tion. I then appointed several pupils to prepare talks on different 
phases of the subject — on the laws governing the dyeing and 
designs ; on the material of which they are made and its preparation; 
on the loom and the process of knotting; on customs connected 
with the rugs — the "dower rug," the "prayer rug," the "tree of 
life," etc.; and on the value of the rugs. I invited any of the 
other pupils to enter into the discussion if they wished to do so. 

I had done some "weaving" myself in arranging my work. 
At this time I had them begin reading in class "Sohrab and Rus- 
tum," and out of class, "Ruth" and "Esther." They had just 
finished a close study of Silas Marner. Besides, I knew that in a 
few days, before they would be required to write, a native rug 
agent would be in our city and would visit us. Again, this set of 
compositions was to be followed by others the material for which 
could be gathered at the county fair to be held in several weeks 
in our midst. I felt sure now that my young writers were being 
helped to "atmosphere"; but I did not tell them so. Crude 
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though some of the 170 attempts were, I was not disappointed 
in them. All showed an individuality and a real interest in con- 
necting in short narrations the subject of Persian rugs with human 
life. The bits of description, the formal encyclopedic facts about 
the industry, were in many cases used with skill and transmuted 
so, by the writers' need for them in showing forth character 
or making plot, that the purpose of literature was served almost 
unconsciously. 

A series of such assignments of subjects where I assisted the 
pupils in collecting theme-material (and arousing theme-inspiration) 
was begun in September with the subject of pottery. I showed them 
the processes as far as possible in the classroom. Some of them 
were already acquainted with it through their art-study. From 
the first all were very much interested in this subject. I explained 
to them that the purpose of the explanation was to understand 
pottery, not merely as the encyclopedia or art instructor could 
explain it, but as an aid in composition and as an approach to 
literature. 

Young writers like to fancy or feel that they are taking up their 
work after the manner of "real authors"; they want a standard 
of excellence for everything they do. Many authors write into 
their stories their own experiences, but often they desire to write 
a story that calls for knowledge not in their direct experience. 
Many an author has gone among sailors, or miners, or into factories, 
in order to put himself in touch with a phase of Ufe in which he 
wished to picture his characters. Young writers should do the 
same. If they are asked to write a story connected with a piece 
of pottery, a vase, a dish, etc., they can make it more realistic 
if they are acquainted with the subject in a broader way, its pro- 
cesses in the shops, the technical terms connected with it, etc. 

Pottery was our theme. Exposition of the subject through 
oral composition or five-minute talks given by the pupils on differ- 
ent phases of the subject, came first. One of them described the 
potter's wheel and illustrated it at the board with drawings. (This 
pupil is now making one of his own out of an old machine top; he 
made a mold at once after the lesson.) Another told of a series 
of moving pictures on the subject, dwelling especially on the 
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"kiln" and the "firing process." Another had a basket of Rook- 
wood which she showed to the class as she explained about the 
shapes, colors, and designs and told of her visit to the shops. 
Another had pieces of Satsuma which she used in the same way 
illustrating her talk. Another had examples of Newcomb, and told 
of the school, etc. A group of the pupils went with me to a china 
store, where an interesting talk — ^prepared beforehand — ^was given 
on Wedgwood and other wares. Through the inspiration of this 
visit several good colonial stories among others were written, and this 
made me decide to take up later old patterns in furniture, laces, etc. 

The stories based on pottery or "inspired" by it, I may say, 
were followed by the study of home-woven "coverlets" and rugs 
— depicting life in our Appalachian Mountains. The county fair 
was visited for the purpose of our becoming better acquainted with 
the "Royal Beauties," the "Lady's Fancies," the "Hickory 
Leaves," which had found their way there. Several pupils brought 
these old covers to the schoolroom. One girl became quite inter- 
ested in a half -worn old spread in her home, which she had never 
thought of until the subject was brought up at school, connected 
with which she was surprised to find a story which her mother 
told her. We visited an old loom at the museum, and its treadle 
and shuttles became aUve in Sophomore fancy. John Fox was 
called for at the library until he gave out entirely. 

Home-woven baskets came next, not only the quaint shapes 
of white-oak spUnts, made in these eastern mountains, but many 
beautiful Indian baskets from the West, from Alaska, and the 
Great Lakes— baskets made by the negroes of South Carolina, 
by the Filipinos, Japanese, Mexicans, etc. The schoolroom was a 
veritable basket-loan exhibition; several had interesting stories 
to relate concerning their baskets, or explanations of how they were 
made. The themes from this subject were particularly interesting. 
The sympathetic interest in the basket weavers, in those who use 
baskets of burden, and the appreciation of the simple forms and 
designs were noticed. The variety of subjects here was enjoyed 
as the set was read before the class by the young "authors." 

The manifold value of such a course can be seen. It is more 
than the production of original theme-matter. I write this after 
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using the method for seven years with increasing success as I learn 
to correlate with the children's reading, their other courses in school, 
and their vocational interests. Fictional stories are giving place 
largely to newspaper stories or articles. 

SUBJECTS 

How Lalla Saved Her Rug 

The Three Brothers 

How Theba Parted with Her Rug 

Ben Saada's Heirloom 

How the New Rug Changed the Perkins' Home 

My Birthday Rug 

The Winning of Zella 

The Weddmg Rug 

The King's Saraband 

The Shah's Prayer Rug 

When Kaled Came for His Rug 

The Capture of the Dye Smugglers 

Sarouk or Kirmaushah — ^Which ? 

Pa's Birthday Rug 

The Heirloom 

A New Mirza's Vision 

How Haroun Saved the Sheep 

The Secret Pocket 

A Square Inch of a Beloochistan Rug 

How Raschid Claimed His Rug 



